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Every  element  of  French  society,  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year  1799,  made  ominous  con¬ 
junction  towards  some  important  change  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  land.  Revolution  had  laid  her  gasp¬ 
ing  along  the  fearful  brink  of  anarchy,  and  the  vul¬ 
tures  that  were  battening  on  the  infamous  political 
system  then  at  work,  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  awakened 
people,  a  power  more  destructive  and  terrible  than  the 
kingly  prerogative  they  had  broken  in  blood  and  buried 
with  wild  rejoicing. 

France  had  assassinated  a  monarch  to  make  room  for 
a  crowd  of  contending  despots,  only  harmonious  when 
deluging  the  country  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and 
helpless.  France  had  trodden  down  a  throne  to  build 
up  a  scaffold.  In  the  name  of  Liberty  a  nation  had 
gone  up  to  a  wild  sacrifice,  where  the  altar  was  the 
guillotine  and  the  offering  human  life.  The  progress  of 
social  order  was  stayed  before  the  rush  of  the  fierce  tor¬ 
rent  of  republican  opinions,  than  which  in  the  more 
distant  feudal  ages  the  insanity  characterizing  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  could  not  have  been  more  appalling.  It  was 
no  longer  Reason  that  guided  government  to  bless  man¬ 
kind;  France  knew  no  restraint  such  as  correct  legis¬ 
lation  imposes;  but  in  the  fearful  sublimity  of  a  law¬ 
less  will, she  set  about  constructing  a  strange  democra- 
cy,a8  foreign  to  the  principles  of  true  freedom  as  was  the 
rigorous  aristocracy  she  had  recently  destroyed.  Yet 
all  this  had  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  mirthful  reckless¬ 
ness,  as  though  no  blood  had  baptised  the  new  order, 
and  all  despite  the  natural  fears  with  which  every  mind 
rarticipating  therein  must  have  been  charged,  thateter- 
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nal  retribution  would  follow  ao  wanton  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  man.  The  searing  phantoms  of  remorse, 
however,  interposed  not  to  save  the  national  name  and 
bid  the  work  of  carnage  cease.  Invoking  Liberty  to  bless 
the  deeds  of  savage  slaughter,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
France  made  of  their  fair  provirMse  a  wide  slaughter¬ 
house,  from  which  swelled  to  oifended  heaven  the  dy¬ 
ing  cries  of  all  who  owned  not  and  shared  not  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  new  order  of  things.  With  song  and  jest 
France  perpetrated  thoso  deeds,  in  the  narration  of 
which  the  cheek  even  now  grows  pale,  and  the  blood 
rushes  indignantly  through  its  channels. 

But  the  people  when  glutted  with  blood  paused  to 
obey  the  promptings  of  selfish  fear.  The  nominal 
causes  upon  which  the  Revolution  was  based,  were  re¬ 
moved  either  by  the  axe  of  the  headsman  or  the  flight 
of  the  terrified  noble.  The  order  of  aristocracy  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  if  indeed  the  people  of  France  had  just 
cause  to  complain  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  her  kingly  ru¬ 
lers,  most 'fearfully  had  those  wrongs  been  avenged.  A 
murdered  monarch,  a  disbanded  court,  link  after  link 
in  the  chain  of  princely  rank  snapped  rudely  asunder, 
a  taint  upon  ail  that  was  noble  in  name,  a  doom  upon 
all  that  was  illustrious,  the  axe  for  the  aristocrat,  and 
the  exile’s  fate  for  the  suspected — these  were  tho  evi¬ 
dences  that  whatever  punishment  a  dissolute  govern¬ 
ment  deserved,  the  sentence  had  been  performed  rig¬ 
orously  and  without  the  redeeming  trait  of  mercy  in  a 
single  instance. 

But  the  spirit  of  revolution  seemed  not  to  be  satisfi¬ 
ed,  and  the  miserable  tools  whose  lawless  efforts  had 
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giren  it  strength  and  dominion,  saw  that  they  were 
about  to  fall  Yictims  to  the  very  power  they  had  un¬ 
thinkingly  established.  Even  in  the  worst  stages  of 
national  excesses  there  are  to  be  found  men  ambitious 
for  pre-eminence,  and  thirsting  toexc*eed  their  fellows 
in  the  extent  of  their  wickedness. 

Thus  was  it  with  France  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  and  men  trembled  as  they  witnessed  the 
frightful  danger  in  which  they  themselves  were  placed 
as  the  consequence  of  the  power  they  had  conhded  to 
the  demagogues  who  professed  to  rule  them.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Constitution,  like  a  drunken  giant,  reeled  tot- 
teringly  and  threatened  each  moment  to  fall  and  divest 
the  citizen  of  the  insecure  privileges  ho  owned.  A 
change— any  change,  it  was  seen  would  be  for  the  bet¬ 
ter;  and  the  curiosity  that  in  the  absence  of  danger 
would  have  made  the  French  people  a  nation  of  triflers, 
here  sobered  into  anxiety  and  painful  expectation.  The 
distinction  ot  having  labored  in  the  trenches,  and  prov¬ 
ed  the  claim  to  citizenship  as  the  Indian  proves  hisj 
prowess — by  the  number  of  murdered  victims,  no  lon¬ 
ger  secured  the  individual.  To  be  in  the  way,  was 
held  a  crime  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  death,  and  as 
though  the  assassins  of  the  year  VIII  were  designed 
to  he  the  avengers  of  the  outrages  of  the  first  Republican 
year,  the  more  humble  the  head  the  more  prompt  the 
decapitation.  Democracy  divided  into  two  classes— 
alike  in  France  as  elsewhere— and  the  understood  gra¬ 
dations  of  rank  were  as  clearly  observable  as  we  find 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  courts.  The  demagogue 
and  his  victim  assumed  conflicting  positions — suspi¬ 
cion  widened  the  debateable  ground' between  them; 
and  the  struggle  was  for  the  mastery  over  the  space  thus  i 
leA  open ;  the  price  offorfeiture,(2(a/A.  Hence  the  guillo* 
line  was  again  put  in  operation,  the  prisons  w'ere  throng¬ 
ed  anew  with  republican  prisoners,  and  the  sans-cu- 1 
lottes  with  the  stains  of  innocent  blood  yet  fresh  on  his 
soul,  was  sent  af\er  his  victim,  condemned  to  suffer  as 
he  had  meted  out  to  others. 

Such  was  the  state  of  republican  France,  and  such 
the  condition  of  the  people,  when  the  Egyptian  fleet  con- 
veying  Napoleon  from  the  field  of  his  eastern  glory, 
cast  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Fregus  (9th  of  October, 
1799.) 

It  was  no  sooner  ascertained  that  the  vessels  then  in 
sight  were  the  ships  of  the  Egyptian  squadron  and  that 
tho  General  was  in  one  of  them,  than  occurred  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  re¬ 
garded  Napoleon.  The  shores  were  lined  with  crowds 
of  spectators,  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals, 
despite  their  feebleness,rushed  to  the  quays  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  gallant  leader  under  whose  command 
many  of  them  had  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Italy. — 
The  sea  was  covered  with  boats,  and  the  military  on 
guanl  turned  out  to  receive  him  with  honors  that  mark¬ 
ed  how  devoted  was  their  attachment  to  the  name  he 
had  so  fairly  won.  His  route  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal 
march.  Every  where  he  was  hailed  a^  the  chief  hope 
of  France,  the  future  prop  of  her  then  declining  for¬ 
tunes.  The  citizens  of  Aix,  Avignon,  Monudimart, 
Valenci,  and  Lyons  poured  forth  to  celebrate  his  com- 
ingt  and  to  award  him  a  degree  of  homage  that  was  not 


surpassed  when  in  after  years  his  glory  was  at  meri¬ 
dian,  and  his  frown  or  his  smile  could  destroy  or  cr^atp 
kingdoms. 

It  was  not  like  the  return  of  a  citizen,  or  a  vici  li- 
ous  general  backed  by  triumphant  armies,  but  like  the 
restoration  of  a  great  prince  to  his  people.  Nor  is  ihik 
to  be  wondered  at.  Inadditition  to  the  causes  at  wiiich 
we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  there  were  others  which 
made  the  arrival  of  their  favorite  chief  an  event  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  importance  to  the  people  of  F ranee.  1 1  is  own 
uniform  success  in  all  the  military  operations  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  imbued  the  national  mind  with  a 
belief  in  his  invincibility.  His  triumphs  in  Egypt  were 
now  narrated  in  the  glowing  bulletins  w’hich  French 
ingenuity  knew  so  well  how  to  construct.  Iliscourage 
was  a  trail  that  a  brave  people  could  at  once  appreciate. 
His  countrymen  felt  that  under  such  a  leader  their  arms 
w’ould  be  successful,  and  they  indulged  in  the  pleasing 
vision  that  in  his  future  operations  France  would  win 
hack  her  sullied  glory  and  restore  peace  to  her  dis¬ 
tracted  government. 

Her  continental  military  action  had  been  every  way 
disastrous.  Italy  had  just  been  lost;  war  w'as  about 
to  be  commenced  on  the  Var  underdiscouragingcircum- 
stances;  her  sea- ports  were  likely  to  be  invaded,  and 
the  defences  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  successful  re¬ 
sistance;  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had 
retaken  the  posts  of  Germany,  and  France  saw  herself 
nearly  striptofall  that  the  skill  of  her  earlier  chiefs, 
aided  by  the  valor  of  her  gallant  soldiery,  had  a  few 
years  before  placed  in  her  possession. 

The  true  friends  of  France  felt  amid  such  discoura¬ 
ging  difficulties  that  the  conqueror  of  Italy  could  again 
accomplish  what  he  had  before  so  gloriously  perform¬ 
ed,  and  they  already  beheld  in  imagination  the  Germans 
beaten  back,  and  the  marine  efforts  of  the  enemy  rtm- 
dered  abortive.  True,  there  were  some  few  of  the  old 
Jacobin  club  who  trembled  and  w  ished  Napolean  any 
where  else  than  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  the  dis¬ 
content  of  these  was  lost  in  the  general  joy  w'ith  which, 
from  the  leaders  of  the  government  dowm  to  the  peas¬ 
ant,  they  greeted  his  entrance  into  Paris. 

His  arrival  in  the  metropolis  w'as  not  known,  so  se¬ 
cret  were  his  movements,  until  he  appeared  before  the 
members  of  the  Directory  w'hile'holding  a  session.  He 
was  no  sooner  recognized  by  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
than  a  joyous  shout  announced  how  high  he  stood  in  tlieir 
I  favor.  The  members  of  the, Directory  crowded  around 
him  with  congratulations  and  every  expression  of  un¬ 
bounded  respect.  He  was  oflered  and  accepted  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner;  another  followed;  private  entertainments 
were  formed  to  do  him  honor,  and  other  evidences  were 
afl'orded  of  hisrank  in  the  general  estimation. 

We  may  date  from  this  period,  the  ambition  that  af¬ 
terwards  subjugated  and  terrified  the  world.  Whatev¬ 
er  may  have  been  his  earlier  aspirations,  it  is  fairly  to 
be  supposed  that  they  had  for  their  object  military 
glory  rather  than  civil  dominion.  To  a  mind  like  his, 
however,  vast,  searching,  and  quick  to  appreciate  cir¬ 
cumstances — equally  quick  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
tiie  condition  of  French  politics  at  this  time  w  as  such 
as  to  offer  inducements  for  an  enlargement  of  his  view  s. 
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He  held  the  gforernment  in  contempt,  beliering  it  to 
be  impotent  and  without  strength  to  support  its  inter* 
ests  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  had  seen  before  leav¬ 
ing  Kgyp^  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  he  had  resol¬ 
ved  with  his  characteristic  energy  to  be  in  for  a  share 
of  the  spoils.  His  enquiries  when  at  Paris  ser\’ed  to 
confirm  his  previous  suspicion;  he  saw  that  a  prompt 
application  of  his  power  would  seat  him  firmly  in  office^ 
and  he  resolved  that  the  Directory  should  be  no  stumb* 
ling  block  in  the  way  of  his  plans. 

At  this  period  the  Directory  consisted  of  Barras, 
(the  only  remaining  member  of  the  old  council)  Ducos, 
Moulins,  Gohier  and  Sieyes.  These  were  none  of  them 
to  be  feared ;  most  of  them  were  his  friends. 

Ducos  was  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and  easy  disposi* 
tion. 

Moulins  had  risen  in  the  army  from  an  inferior  grade 
to  the  title  of  general  of  division;  he  was  an  upright 
patriot,  honest,  and  willing  to  do  what  he  thought  most 
judicious  for  the  safety  of  the  republic. 

Gohier  was  an  advocate  of  great  eminence:  thorough 
in  his  principles;  a  candid  patriot,  and  of  sound  inte¬ 
grity.  His  weight  in  the  Directory  was  salutary. 

Sieyes  was  an  old  friend  and  supporter  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  less  a  man  of  business  than  a  good  judge  of 
political  economy,  concerning  which  he  had  written 
an  admirable  treatise.  To  him  France  was  indebted 
for  the  national  division  into  departments,  which  des¬ 
troyed  all  provincial  prejudices;  and  though  by  no 
means  distinguished  as  an  orator,  his  advice  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  present  importance  was  of  great  service  in  the 
committees.  He  had  been  named  as  a  member  of  the 
Directory  when  that  branch  of  the  government  was 
first  established,  hut  he  had  refused  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  As  a  decided  enemy  of  the  remains  of  the 
Jacobin  faction  he  was  much  disliked  by  that  party, 
but  their  dislike  only  fostered  his  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  that  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  interest  should  not  gain  the  ascendency.  He  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Buonaparte  how  to  preface 
his  ambitious  actions  by  a  proportionate  respect  for 
public  opinion.  Constant  to  his  peculiar  system  he 
rarely  visited  or  shared  in  the  festive  ceremonies  of  the 
day,  but  pursued  the  same  plan  of  conduct  that  he 
adopted  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
He  dressed  as  a  member  of  the  Institute;  appeared 
only  in  public  when  the  society  was  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  and  received  hut  few  friends,  such  only  as  were 
remarkable  for  their  scientific  attainments  or  were 
generals  of  his  suite.  His  most  familiar  intimates 
were,  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d*Angely,  whom  he  had 
employed  in  Italy  two  years  before  and  subsequently 
established  at  Malta;  Volney,  the  author;  Roederer, 
whose  probity  and  noble  sentiments  had  endeared  him  to 
the  friend  he  sedulously  served;  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
the  most  powerful  orator  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred;  and  some  few  others  notorious  for  their  intellec* 
tual  attainments  no  less  than  for  their  eminent  private 
virtues.  | 

Bnrope  was  not  insensible,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  the  j 
aspect  which  the  return  of  Nopoleon  would  give  to  ns- ' 
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tional  politics.  The  courts  of  the  confeiierate  kings 
rang  with  the  splendor  of  his  achievements  in  arms, 
and  his  wisdom  in  matters  of  government  policy.  En¬ 
gland  and  Austria  were  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  a 
man  before  whose  march  their  fleets  and  armies  had 
seemed  but  as  vapor.  The  friends  of  the  republic  ga¬ 
thered  confidence  in  proportion  to  the  gloom  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  and  before  an  act  of  Napoleon's  had  turned  the 
tide  of  reverses,  the  aspect  of  matters  changed  so  much 
as  to  reduce  the  proud  hopes  of  the  confederates,  and 
consequently  exalt  the  hopes  of  those  w'ho  had  fled  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  field. 

All  classes  of  citizens,  all  the  provinces  of  France, 
were  impatient  to  see  what  Napoleon  would  do.  From 
every  quarter  came  promises  of  confidence,  support, 
and  entire  submission  to  his  will. 

Napoleon  listened  to  the  proposals  which  were  hourly 
submitted  for  his  consideration;  observed  all  parties, 
analysed  their  supposed  motives;  and,  in  short,  made 
himself  master  thoroughly  of  the  true  state  of  afifairs. 
He  soon  divined  that  all  parties  desired  a  change, 
and  all  desired  to  make  it  in  concert  with  him;  even 
the  Jacobins,  or  as  they  were  then  tenned  the  Socieit* 
du  Manege^  felt  willing  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
bringing  about  a  different  order  of  things. 

Bernadottc,  Angereau,  Jordan,  Marbot,  and  others, 
who  w’ere  at  the  head  of  the  plotters  of  this  society,  of¬ 
fered  a  military  dictatorship  to  him,  and  offered  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  chief,  confiding  to  him  without  re¬ 
serve  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  provided  he  would 
second  the  principles  of  the  Soeietd  du  Manege, 

Sieyes,  who  commanded  the  vote  of  Roger  Ducos  in 
the  Directory,  swayed  the  majority  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  and  influenced  as  well  a  small  minority  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  proposed  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  changing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  year  III.,  which  he  deemed  defective,  and 
that  Napoleon  should  adopt  the  institutions  and  the 
constitution  which  he  had  projected,  and  a  manuscript 
plan  of  which  he  had  in  his  possession. 

Regnier,  Boulay,  a  numerous  party  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  were  also  willing  to  make  Napoleon  the 
head  of  the  government.  This  party  was  composed 
of  the  most  moderate  and  wisest  men  of  the  legislature; 
it  was  the  same  that  joined  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  op¬ 
posing  the  declaration  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 

The  directors,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier  hinted 
to  Napoleon  his  resuming  the  command  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Italy,  —  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cis¬ 
alpine  Republic,  and  the  glory  of  the  French 
arras.  The  prospects  sunounding  such  a  step  were 
painted  in  glowing  colors,  and  every  inducement  of¬ 
fered  that  would  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Napoleon.  In  making  these  oflfers,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Barras  meditated  treachery.  He  was  even 
then  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  exiled  house  of 
Bourbon  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  His  over 
confidence  and  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  foolish  self- 
suflicicncy  of  one  of  the  King's  agents  are  thought  to 
have  been  the  chief  causes  leading  u>  the  defeat  ot  his 
project.  His  connexion  with  the  exiled  family  did 
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not,  however,  prevent  him  from  proposing  witti  much 
apparent  aincerity  that  Napoleon  should  enter  upon  a 
continental  campaign.  His  motive  for  wishing  Buona¬ 
parte  away  from  Paris  is  seen.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Monlins  and  Gohier  to  exonerate  them  from  all  charge 
of  connivance  with  Bams  in  his  double  plans.  They 
were  honest  in  wishing  Napoleon  to  take  personal 
command  of  the  army  of  the  continent. 

All  the  factions  were  in  motion— all  anxious  to  wed 
the  popular  favorite  to  their  interests  by  tlie  tics  of  as¬ 
sociated  power. 

Napoleon  thus  had  offered  for  his  acceptance: 

The  support  of  the  Societe'  du  Manege. 

The  control  of  the  Directory. 

The  choice  of  leader  in  tho  construction  of  a  new 
constitution; — and , 

Tho  immense  power  vested  in  the  military  of  the 
Republic. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  influence  w'hich  the 
connexion  of  Napoleon  would  have  thrown  into  the 
scale,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  offers  of  the  Jacobins, 
would  have  restored  that  party  to  much  if  not  all  of 
its  original  supremacy.  Any  plans  matured  by  them 
would  have  been  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  a  talented  minority  in  that  of  the 
Ancients.  A  new  Constitution  might  easily  have  been 
drawn  up,  and,  with  Napoleon  to  head  it,  have  recei¬ 
ved  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  people. 

To  consolidate  the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Directory  by  becoming  himself  a  director,  he 
saw  at  once  would  not  answer.  The  Constitution  was 
fallen  into  contempt,  and  a  magistracy  in  several  hands 
could  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  results;  it  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  associating  himself  with  revolutionary 
prejudices,  with  the  passions  of  Barras  and  Sieyes, 
and,  by  the  consequent  re-action,  rendering  himself  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  hatred  of  their  enemies. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Sieyes  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  Constitution  seemed  the  most  plausible.  At¬ 
tached  to  Sieyes  were  many  w'clMnforraed  men,  of  ac-  j 
tivo  talents  and  incorruptibie  patriotism.  They  had  j 
become  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  of  the  existing  j 
government,  and  desired  a  change,  if  it  could  be  ac-  I 
nomplished  without  popular  violence.  Their  hopes  j 
centred  upon  Napoleon  as  their  sole  prop  in  the  sue- ; 
cessful  progress  of  a  constitutional  revolution.  But  j 
to  side  with  them  was  to  declare  against  Barras  and  ! 
the  Manege'  who  disliked  Sieyes.  A  simple  incident, 
however,  decided  the  question  of  preference. 

On  the  8th  Brumaire  (30ih  of  October,)  Napo¬ 
leon  dined  w’ith  Barras,  in  company  with  a  few’  friends. 
A  conversation  took  place  after  dinner: 

•‘I'he  Republic  is  falling,*'  said  the  Director,  “things 
can  go  no  farther ;  tho  Government  is  powerless ;  a 
change  roust  take  place,  and  Hedouville  must  be  na¬ 
med  President  of  the  Republic.  As  to  you.  General, 
(to  Napoleon,)  you  intend  to  rejoin  the  army;  and  for 
my  part,  ill  as  1  am,  unpopular  and  worn  out,  I  am  fit 
only  to  reuirn  to  private  life.” 

l*he  keen,  poarching  eye  of  Napoleon  rested  on  him 
as  he  thus  spoke.  Barras  cast  dow  n  his  eyes  and  re¬ 
mained  silent.  Nothing  mors  was  said  at  the  time. 


but  Napoleon  had  read  what  the  other  thought  to  have 
concealed.  He  saw  that  Barras  had  a  game  to  play 
in  which  he  (Napoleon)  was  not  to  have  the  lion’s 
share:  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  Napoleon  was  do- 
setted  with  Sieyes. 

He  informed  the  latter  that  he  had  been  addressed 
by  the  several  parties  then  in  power  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  sketched  the  propositions  they  had  made  to 
him ;  and  concluded  by  informing  Sieyes  that  he  had 
resolved  to  act  with  him  and  the  majority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ancients,  and  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  a  positive  assurance  of  this.  The  confer¬ 
ence  broke  up  with  the  understanding  that  the  contem¬ 
plated  change  might  be  adventured  on  between  the 
15th  and  the  20th  Brumaire. 

On  his  return  to  his  ow'n  house,  Napoleon  found 
there  Talleyrand,  Fouche',  Roederer,  and  Real.  He 
related  to  them  the  remark  made  by  Barras,  but  said 
nothing  of  what  passed  at  his  subsequent  interview 
with  Sieyes.  Real  and  Fouche'  saw  that  Barras  had 
i  acted  injudiciously ;  they  called  on  him  and  expressed 
their  fears  that  his  dissimulation  would  wrork  evil  to 
him;  Barras  felt  as  they  did;  he  called  on  Napoleon; 
insisted  on  seeing  him :  the  Director  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  Napoleon  had  misunderstood  him;  that  he 
regarded  Napoleon  as  the  only  hope  of  the  Republic; 
that  he  came  to  place  himself  at  his  disposal,  to  do 
whatever  he  wished,  and  to  act  whatever  part  he  chose 
to  assign  him.  He  entreated  Napoleon  to  give  him  an 
assurance  that  if  he  had  any  project  in  agitation  he 
would  rely  upon  him. 

Napoleon  replied  that  he  had  nothing  in  view;  that 
he  w’as  fatigued  and  indisposed ;  that  his  residence  in 
Egypt  had  impaired  his  constitution,  and  that  he  thought 
!  the  air  of  Paris  did  not  agree  with  his  debilitated 
health.  Barras  w'as  foiled  in  his  every  attempt  to  gain 
tliQ  confidence  of  the  other,  and  left  him  without  as- 
!  certaining  any  thing  that  he  could  make  use  of. 

Meanw'hile,  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  became  every 
day  more  enigmatical.  He  rarely  went  out,  spoke 
only  incidentally  of  state  affairs,  and  answ’ered  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  several  military  commanders,  that  he  would 
review  the  troops,  evasively.  Thus  things  stood  up 
to  the  15th  Brumaire,  when  Napoleon  and  Sieyes 
had  an  interview',  and  resolved  on  the  measures  for  the 
day  of  the  18th.  It  w’as  agreed  that  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  availing  itself  of  the  102d  article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  should  decree  the  removal  of  the  legislative 
body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  should  appoint  Napoleon  com- 
I  mander-in-cliief  of  the  guard  belonging  to  the  legisla- 
1  tivo  body,  of  the  troops  of  the  military  division  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  national' guard. 

This  decree  was  to  be  p-assed  on  the  18th,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning:  at  eight,  Napoleon  was  to  go 
I  to  the  Tuilleiies,  where  the  troops  were  to  be  assem¬ 
bled,  and  there  to  assume  the  command  of  the  capital. 

On  the  17th,  Napoleon  informed  the  officers  that  he 
would  receive  them  the  next  day  at  six  in  the  morning. 

I  As  that  hour  might  appear  to  be  unseasonable,  he  feign- 
:  ed  being  about  to  set  off  from  the  metropolis :  he  ex- 
;  tended  the  invitation  to  the  other  troops  in  the  neigh, 
borhood.  He  also  intimated  to  the  generals  who  had 


returned  from  Egypt  with  him,  and  to  all  those  whose  '  diately  under  his  command,  and  enjoined  to  recognue 
support  he  believed  he  might  count  on,  that  he  would  him  in  that  capacity ;  all  the  citizens  are  to  aid  and  as* 
be  pleased  to  see  them  at  the  same  time.  His  in  vita-  sist  him,  on  his  first  requisition. 

tions  were  so  given  as  to  lead  each  person  or  body  in-  “  4.  General  Buonaparte  is  summoned  to  the  coun- 
vited  to  believe  that  he  or  they  were  the  only  party  cil-tahle  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  present  decree,  and  to 
thus  signalled  out,  and  they  surmised  that  his  desire  take  the  oath, — he  will  act  in  concert  with  the  com- 
to  see  them  was  to  make  them  the  depository  of  some  mittees  of  inspectors  of  the  two  Councils, 
official  trust.  I  “  5.  The  present  decree  shall  be  immediately  trans- 

These  measures  were  not  so  secretly  arranged  but  mitted  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  the  Ex- 
ihat  a  general  opinion  w’-as  entertained  that  an  impor-  ecutive  Directory  ;  it  shall  be  printed,  posted,  proclaim- 


tant  change  was  about  to  take  place,  and  that  Napoleon 
was  the  master-spirit  in  the  business.  General  Mo¬ 
reau  had  previously  assured  Napoleon  that  he  might ; 
fully  count  on  his  assistance  in  any  measure  he  might  | 
think  proper  to  undertake.  Macdonald,  who  happen- 
ed  then  to  be  at  Paris,  had  made  the  same  tenders  of 
service.  At  Iw’o  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Napoleon 
sent  them  word  that  he  wished  to  see  them  at  his  house, ' 
at  seven  o’clock,  and  on  horseback.  General  Lefevre  • 
commanded  the  military  division;  he  was  wholly  de-  j 
voted  to  the  Directory.  Napoleon  sent  an  aid-de-camp  1 
10  him,  at  midnight,  desiring  he  would  come  to  him  at  ^ 
six.  Every  thing  happened  as  had  been  previously 
arranged.  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  Council  of  An-  ! 
cients  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Lcmercier. 
Several  of  the  leading  members  rose  and  depicted  in 
lively  colois  the  miseries  of  the  Republic,  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  obstinate  con-  , 
spiracy  of  the  leaders  du  Manege  for  the  restoration  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  They  painted,  in  language  of  live¬ 
ly  warning,  the  inevitable  result  that  must  soon  over-  ' 
whelm  the  country  and  the  Government,  and  boldly  , 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in  | 
the  features  of  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  Reg- 1 
nier,  deputy  for  La  Meurthe,  then  moved  that  in  pur-  , 
auance  of  the  102d  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  sit-  j 
tings  of  the  Legislative  Body  should  be  transferred  to 
Saint  Cloud;  and  that  Napoleon  should  be  invested 


ed,  and  sent  to  all  the  communes  of  the  Republic  by 
couriers  extraordinary.” 

At  half  past  eight  o’clock  the  state  messenger  bearing 
notice  of  the  decree  arrived  at  the  house  of  Napoleon. 
The  General  received  it,  suirounded  by  the  military 
personages  he  had  wished  to  be  present  at  that  hour. 
He  immediately  addressed  the  assembled  group;  told 
them  that  important  measures  for  the  rescue  of  the  Re¬ 
public  w'ere  in  progress,  and  that  he  relied  on  them  to 
aid  him  with  their  personal  co-operation. 

The  assent  w  as  enthusiastic  ;  all  vowed  to  be  faith¬ 
ful,  and  even  General  Lefevre  caught  the  general  spirit 
and  proffered  his  services. 

Napoleon  instantly  mounted,  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  generals  and  officers,  and  fifteeen  hun¬ 
dred  horse  w’hom  he  had  halted  upon  a  neighboring  bou¬ 
levard.  He  gave  orders  to  the  adjutants  of  the  nation¬ 
al  guard  to  return  to  their  quarters,and  beat  the  gener- 
ale ;  to  communicate  the  decree  to  the  soldiers  andcit- 
izens,and  to  announce  that  no  orders  were  to  be  obser- 
served,  but  such  as  should  emanate  from  him.  He 
then  pushed  on,  and  attended  by  this  brilliant  escort, 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. 

“You  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,”  said  he:  “at 
this  crisis  it  belongs  to  you  to  point  out  the  measures 
which  may  save  the  couutry.  1  come  surrounded  by 
all  the  generals,  to  offer  you  their  support.”  He  then 
announced  the  appointment  of  General  Lefevre  as  his 


with  the  chief  command  ot  the  troops  of  the  seven- |  lieutenant,  and  bound  himself  to  serve  faithfully  in  the 
teenth  military  division,  and  charged  with  the  execu- 1  discharge  of  the  trust  assigned  to  him. 


tion  of  this  measure.  The  proposal  met  with  great 
opposition,  but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  in  concert  with  Napoleon,  a  majority  passed 
it.  It  assumed  the  shape  of  a  decree,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  sections : 

The  Council  of  Ancients,  by  virtue  of  articles  102, 
103,  and  104,  of  the  Constitution,  decrees  as  follows: 

“Art.  1.  The  Legislative  Body  is  transferred  to 
Saint  Cloud;  the  two  councils  shall  there  sit  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  palace. 


The  troops  w'cre  mustered  at  the  Tuilleries  and  there 
reviewed  by  the  General.  The  most  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pressions  burst  from  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  eve¬ 
ry  where  the  appointment  of  the  Council  met  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  people.  Napoleon  then  appointed  Gen¬ 
eral  Lannes  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Body,  and  the  command  of  those  sent  to  Saint 
Cloud,  to  Murat.  General  Moreau  was  sent  to  guard 
the  Luxembourg :  the  stations  w’ere  thus  secured. 

The  intelligence  that  Napoleon  was  at  the  Tuilleries, 


”2.  They  shall  assemble  there  to-rnorrow,  the  19th  I  and  that  he  alone  was  to  be  obeyed,  quickly  spread 
of  Brumaire,  at  noon ;  all  exercise  of  their  functions  j'through  the  capitol.  Universal  confidence  prevailed 
and  all  discussions,  elsewhere  and  before  that  time,are  |  among  the  citizens,  and  the  harangues  of  Napoleon  to 


his  soldiers  secured  that  arm  of  his  pow’er.  In  one  of 
•  •11  1  •  1 


prohibited. 

‘General  Buonaparte  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  |  his  addresses,  he  said  : 
the  present  decree.  He  will  adopt  all  measures  neces- |  “  Soldiers,  by  the  special  decree  of  the  Council  of 

tary  for  the  safety  of  the  national  representation.  The  1  Ancients  the  command  of  the  city  and  of  the  army  is 
general  commanding  the  seventeenth  military  division,  I  confided  to  me.  I  have  accepted  that  command,  in  or- 
the  guards  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  stationary  na-  j  der  to  second  these  measures  which  the  Council  are 
tional  guards,  the  troops  of  the  line  which  are  in  the  j  about  to  adopt,  and  which  are  all  in  favor  of  the  people, 
commune  of  Paris,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  i  Two  years  has  the  Republic  been  ill  governed ;  you  have 
the  seventeenth  military  division,  are  placed  imme- !  indulged  in  the  hope  that  a  period  would  be  put  to  so 
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many  on  my  return.  This  event  you  have  cele¬ 
brated  with  an  unanimity  which  imposes  ohlisrationa 
upon  me  which  I  am  about  to  dinchar^e;  you  also  will 
diachari^  yours,  and  you  will  second  your  general  with 
the  encrjry,  firmness  and  fidelity  which  I  have  always 
found  in  you.  Liberty,  victory  and  peace  will  reinstate 
the  French  Republic;  in  the  rank  which  she  held  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  from  which  imbecility  and  treachery  were 
alone  capable  of  removing  her.” 

A  messenqper  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  gruards  of 
the  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
them  the  decree,  and  enjoininj;  them  to  receive  no  or¬ 
ders  hut  from  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  an 
order  came  from  the  DircM'tory,  containing  contrary  in¬ 
structions,  but  the  guards  refused  toacknowledqre  other 
oiders  than  those  of  Napoleon’s  and  marched  tojoin  him. 
This  stale  of  ihinj^s  was  reported  to  Barras,  who,  with 
Gohier  and  Moiilins  composed  the  sitting  members  of 
the  Directory,  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  having  been 
since  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  at  the  Tuillerics. — 
Moulins  immediately  passed  to  the  Tiiilleries,  and 
gave  in  his  resignation,  as  had  been  previously  done  by 
.Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos.  Boutot,  the  secretary  of 
Barras,  went  to  Napoleon,  who  expressed  his  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  peculations  which  had  ruined  the  Republic, 
and  insisted  that  Barras  should  resign  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  communicated  to  Barras  by  Talleyrand.  The 
former  on  hearing  it  removed  to  Gros-Bois,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  dragoons.  His  flight,  for 
so  it  may  be  t<*rmed,abolished  the  Directory,  which  ne¬ 
ver  afterwards  attempted  to  resume  its  deliberative  func¬ 
tions. 

In  the  meanw’hile,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had 
met,  under  the  presidency  of  Liicien.  The  decree  of  the 
Ancients  was  c«>n8idered,  hut  there  being  nothing  in  it 
violating  the  privilege  of  the  constitution,  there  was  no 
ground  for  objection.  The  occurrences  which  were 
continually  taking  place,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  were  evident  to  the  members  of  the  council  as 
they  passed  towards  theTuilleries  through  the  streets 
of  Paris.  They  were  astonished  and  confounded  at  the 
excitement  around  them,  and  submitting  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  they  adjourned  their  sitting  until  the  next  day  at 
St.  Cloud. 

Bemadotte  had  married  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte.  During  the  two  months  that  he  was  in  the 
war  department  of  the  administration,  all  he  did  was 
wrong.  He  was  removcnl  by  Sieyes.  As  a  member 
of  the  Societe*  de  Manejzt  he  was  very  active.  He  was 
a  violent  politician,  and  his  opinions  were  censured  by 
all  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  people.  In  the  mor¬ 
ning  he  had  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  Napoleon’s  house, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  what  was  going  forward, 
he  stole  away  and  immediately  informed  his  friends  of 
the  Mane^t  how  affairs  were  situated.  While  the  troops 
were  on  review  at  the  Tuilleries,  Jourdan  and  Anger- 
eau  came  to  Napoleon.  He  advised  them  to  be  absent 
from  the  sitting  of  ilie  council  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  next 
day,  but  to  remain  quiet  and  not  obliterate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  former  services  rendered  to  the  country, 
at  the  s.ame  time  assuring  them  that  all  exertion 
to  extinguish  the  fiame  which  had  been  kindled  would 


be  fruitless.  Angereau  assured  him  of  his  attachment 
to  him,  and  desired  to  march  under  his  command.  He 
even  added  “  What!  General,  do  you  not  still  rely  up¬ 
on  your  little  Angereaul” 

Cambaceres,  minister  of  justice,  Fouche,  minister  of 
police,and  all  the  other  ministers  acknowledged  the  new 
authority  at  the  Tuilleries.  Fouche  professed  great  at¬ 
tachment  and  devotion,  but  he  had  not  been  admitted 
into  the  secret  of  the  day  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  .Sieyes.  He  had  directed  the  barriers  to  be  closed, 

preventing  the  departure  of  couriers  and  coaches. _ 

*•  Why,  good  God,”  said  the  General  to  him,  “  where¬ 
fore  all  these  precautionsi  We  go  with  the  nation 
and  by  its  strength  alone,  let  no  citizen  be  disturbed, 
and  let  the  triumph  of  opinion  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  transactions  of  days  in  which  a  factious  mi¬ 
nority  prevailed.” 

The  whole  night  was  passed  in  consultations  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  public  discord,  by  the  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  minority  of  the  An- 
cients,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Afanege, 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  Napoleon  held  a  council  at 
the  Tuilleries.  Sieyes  proposed  the  arrest  of  the  forty 
principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  a  wise  one;  but  Napoleon  had  too  much 
confidence  in  his  own  strength  to  believe  any  such  pre¬ 
caution  necessary.  “I  sw’ore  in  the  morning,”  said  he, 
“to  protect  the  national  representation;  I  will  not  this 
evening  violate  my  oath ;  I  fear  no  such  weak  enemies.” 
The  majority  agreed  with  Sieyes,  but  this  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  overcome.  The  se¬ 
quel  will  show  that  he  was  wrong. 

The  establishment  of  three  provisional  consuls  was 
decided  upon  at  this  meeting.  Roger  Ducos  and  Na¬ 
poleon  were  appointed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  coun¬ 
cils  should  adjourn  for  three  months.  An  understan¬ 
ding  took  place  between  the  members  of  the  two  coun¬ 
cils  as  to  their  course  of  action  at  the  sitting  at  Saint 
Cloud.  The  leaders  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 
were  Lucien,  Boulay,  Emile  Gaudin,  Chazal,  and  Ca- 
banis;  Regnier,  Lemercier,  Comudet,  and  Fargues 
were  those  of  the  Ancients. 

The  public  force  at  St.  Cloud,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  was  commanded  by  Murat;  Pausard  com¬ 
manded  the  battalion  of  the  guard  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  a  reserve  stationed  at  Point  Du-Jour  was 
under  the  orders  of  General  Serrurier. 

The  palace  of  Saint  Cloud  was  filled  with  workmen 
engaged  in  preparing  the  halls.  The  orangtrxe  was 
allotted  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  the 
gallery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the  Ancients.  Napoleon  and 
his  staff  were  designed  to  occupy  the  apartments  since 
designated  the  Saloon  of  Princes,  and  the  Emperor’s 
Cabinet.  The  apartments  of  the  Empress  were  occu- 
cupied  by  the  inspectors  of  the  hall.  The  delay  of  a 
few  hours  in  the  preparation  of  the  place  assigned  to  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  very  unfortunate.  So 
late  as  two  o’clock  it  was  not  leady.  Groups  of  depu¬ 
ties,  who  had  been  on  the  ground  since  twelve,  weru 
formed  in  the  garden;  their  minds  grew  heated;  they 
interchanged  opinions,  and  time  was  given  for  the  op¬ 
position  to  be  organized.  They  demanded  of  the  coun* 
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cil  of  Ancients,  if  its  object  in  bringing  them  to  Saint ' 
Cloud  was  to  change  the  Directory.  That  Barras  was 
corrupt,  and  Moiilins  entitled  to  no  respect,  was  gen¬ 
erally  allowed.  They  would  name,  they  said,  Napo¬ 
leon  and  two  other  citizens  to  fill  up  the  government. 
That  the  object  was  to  regenerate  the  Slate,  by  amelio¬ 
rating  the  constitution,  and  to  a4ljourn  the  councils,  was 
then  hinted  at  by  those  in  the  secret.  These  hints  not 
being  successful,  even  the  members  most  relied  upon,  j 
showed  a  degree  of  hesitation.  i 

Finally  the  assembly  was  organized ;  Emile  Gaudin 
ascended  the  tribune,  set  forth  in  lively  colors  the  pre¬ 
sent  dangers  of  the  country,  and  proposed  a  vote  of^ 
thanks  to  the  council  of  Ancients,  for  the  measures 
which  they  had  already  taken  for  the  public  safety,  and 
that  a  message  should  be  sent  requesting  a  full  expla-  ^ 
nation  of  its  intentions.  He  also  suggested  that  a  com-  | 
inittee  of  seven  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  Republic.  i 

The  excitement  became  great,  and  the  speaker  w  as  , 
violently  removed  from  the  tribune.  i 

Delbred  was  anxious  that  the  members  should  renew  i 
their  oaths  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  III — Chen-, 
ier,  Lucien,  Boulay,  trembled,  and  the  Appel Nomitial* 
was  adopted  by  the  chamber. 

This  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  reports  of  what  was  passing  spread  through  the 
capital.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  assemblies  has- ; 
tened  to  Saint  Cloud.  Jordan  and  Angercau  who' 
had  not  appeared,  believing  Napoleon  lost,  hasten- 1 
tened  thither  likewise.  Angercau  drew  near  Napo- : 
Icon  and  said,  “  Well,  here  you  are  in  a  pretty  situa¬ 
tion.”  “Angereau,”  replied  Napoleon,  “riMnember, 
Arcole ;  matters  appeared  more  desperate  there.  Take 
my  advice  and  remain  quiet  if  you  would  not  fall  a  vie-  i 
timtothis  confusion.  In  half  an  hour  you  will  see  what 
a  turn  affairs  will  take. 

It  was  at  once  discovered  that  the  assembly  was 
unanimous  and  many  of  the  deputies,  although  averse  | 
to  the  act,  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  constitution ;  1 
even  Lucien  was  compelled  to  swear.  The  approba- , 
tion  of  the  spectators  was  testified  hy  loud  shouts,  and  ; 
the  most  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  was  at  j 
hand.  The  members  did  not  smother  their  opinions;  { 
the  enemies  of  Napoleon  and  Sieyes  gathered  confi¬ 
dence  as  name  after  name  added  to  the  strength  of  theii 
opposition.  The  friends  of  the  conspirators  were  seen  to 
waver;  the  zealous  became  undecided ;  the  timid  retir¬ 
ed,  and  the  inflammatory  addresses  of  the  deputies,  it 
was  feared,  would  operate  adversely  upon  the  troops. 
Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lust.  Napoleon  crossed  the  sa¬ 
loon  of  Mars,  entered  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  pla¬ 
ced  himself  at  the  bar.  ^ 

“  Y^ou  stand,”  said  he,  “  upon  a  volcano;  the  Repub¬ 
lic  no  longer  possesses  a  government ;  the  Directory 
is  dissolved ;  factions  are  at  work ;  the  hour  of  de¬ 
cision  is  come.  You  have  called  in  my  arms,  and  the 
arms  of  my  comrades,  to  the  support  of  your  wisdom ; 
but  the  moments  are  precious;  it  is  necessary  to  take 

*  The  Apptl  Sominai  was  equivalent  to  a  call  of  ihc  house. 
— Fd.  Examikkr. 


an  ostensible  part.  I  know  that  Caesar  and  Cromwell 
are  talked  of,  as  if  this  day  could  be  compared  with  past 
times.  No,  1  desire  nothing  but  the  saiety  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  to  maintain  the  resolutions  to  which  you 
are  about  to  come.— And  you,  grenadiers,  whose  caps 
I  perceive  at  the  door — speak,  have  1  ever  betrayed 
your  confidence  ?  Did  1  ever  forfeit  my  w  ord,  when  in 
camp,  in  the  midst  of  misfortunes,  I  promised  you  vic¬ 
tory  and  abundance;  and  when  at  your  head  1  led  you 
frotn  victory  to  victory?  Now  1  ask  you,  was  it  for 
my  aggrandizement  or  to  secure  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ?  ” 

Ho  had  spoken  with  that  winning  energy  no  man 
knew’  better  how  to  employ.  The  grenadiers  threw’ up 
their  caps,  and  otherwise  evinced  that  they  respond¬ 
ed  favorably  to  his  appeal. 

Upon  this,  a  member  (Linglet)  rose,  and  said 
with  a  loud  voice,  “General,  we  applaud  what  you 
say;  swear  then,  with  us,  obedience  to  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III.,  w’hich  alone  can  preserve  the  Repub¬ 
lic.” 

The  astonishment  produced  by  these  w’ords  kept  the 
assembly  silent.  Napoleon  himself  paused  for  an  in¬ 
stant;  and  then  went  on  to  address  the  deputies 

“The. constitution  of  the  year  III.!— you  have  it  no 
longer— you  destroyed  it  on  the  eighteenth  Fructidor, 
when  the  government  infringed  on  the  independence  of 
the  Legislative  body ;  you  violated  it  on  the  thirteenth 
Prairia*,  in  the  year  V^Il.  w’hen  the  Legislative  Body 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  government; 
you  violated  it  on  the  twenty-second  Floreal,  when,  by 
a  Hacrilegeous  decree, the  government  and  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by 
annulling  the  elections  made  by  them.  'Phe  constitu¬ 
tion  being  violated,  as  I  have  show’n,  there  must  be  a 
new  compact,  new’  guarantees.” 

The  force  of  this  address,  and  the  energy  character¬ 
izing  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  brought  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who  expressed 
their  approbation  of  his  view’s.  Cornudet  and  Regnier 
spoke  warmly  to  the  same  effect  w  ith  Napoleon.  A 
member  rose  in  opposition,  and  denounced  Napoleon 
•as  the  only  conspirator  against  public  liberty.  Napo¬ 
leon  interrupted  him;  he  declared  that  he  was  in  the 
secret  of  every  party,  and  that  all  despised  the  existing 
constitution;  that  the  only  difference  between  the  par¬ 
ties  who  opposed  him  and  himself,  was,  that  some  de¬ 
sired  to  have  a  moderate  Republic,  in  which  all  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  and  all  property  should  be  guaranteed ; 
w’hile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  others  w  ished  for  a  revo- 
j  lutionary  gT)vernment,  as  warranted  by  the  dangers  of 
the  country. 

While  things  remained  in  this  state  in  the  assembly, 
information  was  brought  to  Napoleon  that  the  Appel  Nip- 
ininal  w  as  closed  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
that  they  were  striving  to  force  the  president,  Lucien, 
to  put  the  outlawry  of  Napoleon  to  the  vote.  He  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  thither,  entered  the  chamber  with 
his  hat  off,  and  ordered  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
accompanied  him,  to  remain  at  the  door :  his  object  was 
to  gain  the  bar,  to  rally  his  numerous  friends,  who  had 
i  lost  all  concert  in  the  commingled  state  of  affairs.  But 
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to  get  to  the  bar,  it  was  neceaaary  to  cross  half  the  chain* 
ber.  He  had  progressed  about  one*third  of  the  way, 
when  a  large  majority  of  the  members  rose  and  shout* 
ed,— “  Death  to  the  tyrant !  down  with  the  Dicta* 
lor!!” 

Two  grenadiers,  hearing  the  cry,  rushed  in,  sabre  in 
hand,  and  overthrowing  all  w  ho  resisted  their  progress, 
joined  their  chief,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  defend 
him.  The  other  grenadiers  soon  followed  this  exam¬ 
ple,  and  crowding  into  the  hall  they  forced  Napoleon 
from  the  chamber. 

The  general  descended  to  the  court-yard,  called  the 
troops  around  him  by  beat  of  drum,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  harangued  them:  was  about,”  said  he,  *^to 

point  out  to  them  the  means  of  saving  the  Republic, 
and  restoring  the  country  to  its  tarnished  glory.  They 
answered  me  with  their’  daggers.  It  was  thus  they 
would  have  accomplished  the  desires  of  the  allied 
kings.  W  hat  more  could  England  have  donel  Sol¬ 
diers,  may  I  rely  upon  youl” 

Unanimous  expressions  of  fidelity  formed  the  reply 
to  this  address.  The  General  then  ordered  an  officer 
to  go  with  ten  men  into  the  chamber  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  and  liberate  Lucien. 

The  president  had  just  thrown  off  his  robe.  “  W' retch¬ 
es!”  exclaimed  he,  **you  insist  that  1  should  exile 
from  the  protection  of  the  law’s,  my  brother;  the 
saviour  of  the  country,  him  whose  mere  name  causes 
Kings  to  tremble !  I  lay  aside  the  insignia  ot  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  ;  1  offer  myself  in  the  tribune  to  defend  him 
whom  you  have  commanded  me  to  immolate  un¬ 
heard.” 

Thus  saying,  he  quilted  the  chair,  and  darted  into 
the  tribune.  The  officer  of  the  grenadiers  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  presented  himself  and  his  party  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  exclaiming  “  vive  la  Kepublique  !  ”  The  en¬ 
emies  of  Napoleon  believed  this  to  bo  a  deputation 
fiom  the  troops  expressive  of  their  resolution  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  council.  The  captain  availed  himself  of 
their  error  to  approach  the  tribune  and  secure  the  pres¬ 
ident.  “  It  is  your  brother’s  order,”  he  whispered  to 
Lucien,  and  carried  him  from  the  chamber,  the  grena¬ 
dier  shouting,  **  dow’n  w’ith  the  assassins.” 

These  exclamations  convinced  the  Assembly  of  their 
mistake  and  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension  prevail¬ 
ed.  Lucien  on  leaving  the  chamber  proceeded  to  the 
court-yard,  mounted  a  horse,  and  cried  out  in  his  sten¬ 
torian  voice,  *♦  General— and  you,  soldiers — the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  proclaims  to  you 
that  factious  men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  He  calls  upon 
you  to  employ  force  against  these  factious  disturbers. 
The  Council  of  F'ive  Hundred  is  dissolved.” 

“  President,”  replied  Napoleon,  “it  shall  be  done.” 

He  then  ordered  Murat  into  the  chamber,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  in  close  column.  At  this  crisis  Gen-  j 
eral  B**®  ventured  to  ask  him  lor  fifty  men,  in  order 
to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  lire  upon  the  members 
as  they  tied  from  tlie  hall.  Napoleon  replied  to  his  re¬ 
quest,  by  enjoining  upon  the  soldiers  to' commit  no  ex¬ 
cesses. 

Murat  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  summoned 


the  council  to  disperse.  The  uproar  within  deafened 
the  call  and  it  was  not  attended  to.  Colonel  Mualins 
ordered  the  charge  to  be  beaten,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum 
soon  stilled  the  clamor.  The  soldiers  entered  the  hall 
charging  bayonets.  The  deputies  immediately  fled, 
their  mode  of  egress  being  the  windows,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after  the  entrance  of  the  troops  the  room  wag 
deserted  by  all  the  members  of  the  council.  Those 
members  who  had  shown  the  most  pertinacity,  fled 
W’ith  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Paris. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  deputies  rallied  at  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  round  the  inspectors  of  the  hall.  They  presen- 
ted  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  council  of  the  Ancients. 
Lucien  represented  that  the  Five  Hundred  had  been 
dissolved  at  his  instance;  that  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  President  of  the  assembly,  he  had  been 
surrounded  by  murderers  armed  with  daggers  and 
thirsting  for  his  life ;  that  he  had  sent  attendants  to 
summon  the  Council  again;’that  nothing  had  been  done 
contrary  to  form,  and  that  the  troops  had  but  obeyod 
his  mandate.  The  council  of  Ancients  had  w  itnessed 
with  some  uneasiness  the  sudden  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  military  arm  of  the  new  order  of  things,  but  the 
explanation  of  Lucien  satisfied  them  that  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  necessary.  At  eleven  at  night,  the  two  coun¬ 
cils  again  assembled ;  they  formed  large  majorities.— 
Two  committees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic.  On  motion  of  Beranger,a  vote  ofthanks 
j  to  Napoleon  and  the  troops  prevailed.  Reports  were 
next  read  in  the  Ancients  and  Five  Hundred,  detailing 
the  state  of  the  Republic  and  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  relief.  The  law’  of  the  19th  Brumaire  w’as  then 
passed ;  it  declared  the  adjournment  of  the  Councils  to 
the  1st  of  Ventose  follow’ing;  it  created  two  commit¬ 
tees  of  Iw’enty-five  members  each  to  represent  the  Coun¬ 
cils  provisionally  ;  these  committees  were  also  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  civil  code.  A  Provisional  Consular  Commis¬ 
sion  was  then  organized.  It  consisted  of  Seiyes,  Ro¬ 
ger  Ducos,  and  Napoleon,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
executive  power. 

The  passage  of  this  law  superceded  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  III. 

On  the  twentieth,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Consuls  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  the  Oran¬ 
gery  w  here  the  tw’o  Councils  were  assembled.  Lu¬ 
cien,  the  President,addressed  the  Consuls  as  follows  : 

“Citizen  Consuls,  the  greatest  people  on  earth  en¬ 
trust  their  fate  to  you.  Three  months  hence,  your  mea¬ 
sures  must  pass  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  The 
welfare  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  internal  quiet,  the 
w’ants  of  the  armies,  peace, — such  are  the  objects  re¬ 
quiring  your  cares.  Doubtless  courage  and  devotion  to 
these  duties  are  requisite  in  your  assumption  of  func¬ 
tions  so  important;  but  the  confidence  ofour  people  and 
'  soldiers  is  with  you,  and  the  Legislative  Body  knows 
tint  your  hearts  are  wholly  with  the  country.  Citizen 
Consuls,  we  have,  previously  to  adjourning,  taken  the 
oath  which  you  w  ill  repeat  in  our  midst :  the  sacred 
I  oath  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  sovereignty  of  ihepeo- 
t  pie,  to  the  French  Republic  one  and  indivisible,  to  lib¬ 
erty, to  equality, and  to  the  representative  system.”  At- 
'  ter  the  oath  of  fidelity  had  been  administered,  the  as- 
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sembly  teparated,  and  the  Consuls  retired  to  the  Lux¬ 
embourg^. 

Thus  triumphed  the  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 
of  Brumaire,  in  the  progress  of  which  Napoleon  evin¬ 
ced  much  of  that  dauntless  energy  that  in  after  years 
marked  his  splendid  career  with  boundless  success. — 
The  opposition  against  which  he  had  to  contend  was 


formidable  and  the  chances  of  success  doubtful,  yet  we 
find  that  his  coolness  vanquished  all  obstacles,  and 
turned  even  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  to  account. 
Sieyes  had  acted  throughout  with  coolness  and  de¬ 
cision.  During  the  most  critical  moments  he  was  in 
his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Cloud,  ready  to  follow 
the  march  of  the  troops. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 


•T  VIKCEKT  G.  ALLTN. 


f 

I- 

i  How  selfish  are  our  tears! 

F  Mine  would  not  be  repressed  when  first  I  learned 

Thy  ratliant  soul  had  to  its  home  returned, 

Earth’s  pnin,  and  toil,  and  fears, 

'  Behind  thee  flung,  as  from  its  cumbrous  clay 

The  spirit  leapt  exultingly  away! 

Was  it  for  thee,  sweet  friend. 

Sinless  and  sainted!  that  my  checks  were  wet, 

And  my  days  darkened  with  a  vain  regret, 

A  sorrow  withotit  end? 

No^for  I  knew  that  thou  hadst  found  thy  rest 
Where  gleam  the  '’many  mansions'*  of  the  blest! 

Yet  from  roy  spirit  passed 

Gladness,  when  thou  wert  gone— and  hope  was  dead— 
From  the  green  earth,  with  thee,  had  beauty  fled— 
The  sky  was  overcast 

With  clouds,  whose  mutterings  were  alone  of  wrath. 
And  the  sick  sun  shone  dimly  o’er  my  path. 

Wo!  for  the  heart  that  flings 
Its  all  of  love  upon  an  earthly  shrine! 

Its  altar  shall  be  shattered,  as  was  mine, 

And  the  wild  hope  that  clings 
Around  the  ruins  fado  in  cold  despair. 

Leaving  a  double  desolation  there! 

Too  well  I  loved  thee!— ey. 

Call  it  idolatry— the  deep,  the  intense, 

O’ermastering  passion!— but  thou  bast  gone  hence, 
Up  to  thy  home  on  high! 

Oh,  selfish  sorrow!— for  my  tears  are  shed 
Not  for  tky  sake,  beloved!  Thou  art  not  dead! 
yol.  I — NO.  V. 


Thou  art  not  dead!  The  light 
That  shone  around  thee  ere  thy  work  was  done. 

The  grave  quenched  not:  in  realms  beyond  the  sun 

It  hmms  with  lustre  bright,  ^ 

Caught  from  the  ‘Great  WhiteThrone,*  whoso  steps  before 
Anthems  of  praise  resound  forevermore! 

The  darkness  and  the  gloom. 

The  sorrow  unassuaged,  the  gnawing  care. 

And  the  heart’s  desolation  none  can  share: 

These  enter  not  the  tomb! 

The  dead  sleep  sweetly  in  their  narrow  bed,— 

Why  should  the  tear  above  theii  duit  be  shed.^ 

Canst  thou  not  hear  meT— thou. 

Whose  ear  caught  greedily  my  fiiintest  tone. 

And  beat  thy  heart  responsive  to  roy  own.’ 

I  kneel  and  lift  my  brow 
To  the  dire  star-light,  and  with  passionate  prayer 
Whisper  thy  namo  to  the-caressing  air! 

"  In  vain— I  list  in  vain 
For  the  low  answer  that  was  wont  to  thrill 
My  bean  like  life!— that  tone  of  love  is  still. 

Never  to  wake  again! 

Yet  from  thy  starry  mansion,  it  may  be. 

Thine  eye  still  lingers  lovingly  on  me! 

Then  will  I  gird  my  soul 
With  calm  endurance,  and  await  the  time 
When  I  may  meet  thee  in  a  happier  clime. 

Where  Grief  hath  no  control! 

Not  vainly  are  these  passionate  yearnings  given, 

So  that  they  lead  us  to  Love’s  brighter  heaven! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 


by  a  quikt  man. 


XXV. 

AUTUMN. 

The  tobbing  winds,  with  filful  swell  and  fall— 

The  solemn  woods,  whose  foliage  hath  been  kissed 
By  the  Frost’s  gelid  lips— the  gathered  mist 
Scudding  athwart  the  sky— and  over  all 
A  sombre  veil  that  soems  a  floating  pall, 

Dim  seen  yet  palpable,  beneath  whoso  shade 
Earth’s  greenness  withers  and  her  bright  flowers  fade— 
These  speak  of  thee,  oh  Autumn!  Thou  dost  call 
Thy  ministers  around  thee,  and  in  scorn 
Of  Summer’s  beauty,  all  of  Summer  born — 

Leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits— are  scattered  on  thy  blast  I 
Yet  art  thou  welcome  with  thy  frown  severe. 

Thou  bounteous  'Almoner  of  die  dying  year!’ 

For  thou  its  treasures  in  Earth’s  lap  dost  cast. 


XXVI. 

•  •  “The  darkest  day, 

Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away.** 

Disr  AIR  thou  not.  What  though  the  hours  have  laid 
Heavily  on  thy  spirit,  and  the  sun 
Hath  dimly  looked  through  clouds  thy  path  upon, 
And  of  thy  life  each  era  hath  been  made 
A  weariness?  Still  let  thy  soul  be  staid — 

Though  sorrow  trouble,  and  disease  alarm. 

And  sin  perplex,  on  Him  whose  outstretched  arm 
Is  mighty  to  delivet!  He  will  aid 
The  feeblest  spirit  dmt  in  faiUi  uplifts 
A  cry  for  succor.  If  thy  heart  despond. 

Think  of  the  glorious  rest  this  life  beyond. 

And  pray  to  Him  who  giveth  perfect  gifts — 

So  shall  the  shadows  that  now  veil  the  sky 
Disperse,  and  give  Heaven’s  glories  to  thine  eye! 


XXVII. 

TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

Twelve  moons  have  waxed  and  waned,  ivvehT*  montlis 
F.ach  with  its  pregnant  history  of  tears  [gone  by. 

In  silence  shed,  of  hopes  grown  dim,  and  fears 
Darkening  Life’s  page,  of  gr  ief  and  agony, 

Since  to  the  light  first  oped  thine  infant  eye. 

And  broke  thy  leeble  wailing  on  the  air. 

Time  bath  dealt  kindly  with  tliee,  and  the  prayer 
Of  thy  food  parents  hatli  been  hear«i  on  high. 

I>ch  day  hath  given  new  beauty  to  thy  form. 

New  lustre  to  thioo  eye,  and  to  thy  smile 
An  added  brightnoss— and  our  hearts  the  while 
Have  thrilled  with  new  emotions,  pure  and  warm. 

And  day  by  day  we  ask  of  God,  dear  child! 

That  He  who  gave  may  keep  thee  unJefiled! 


XXVIII. 

HOPE. 

•  •  “The  paramount  duty  that  Hesven  !iys 

For  its  own  honor  on  man’s  suATering  heart.  ”  yVtrdtvirt/i. 

Poets  have  painted  thee  an  angel  fair, 

Girded  about  with  beauty,  in  whose  sight 
Darkness  puts  on  the  attributes  of  Light, 

And  Doubt  half  yields  his  sceptre.  Thou  dost  wear. 

Upon  thy  regal  brow,  a  light  to  scare 
Back  to  their  den  the  demons  that  beset 
Our  hearts  with  dark  suggestions,  such  as  fret 
The  spirit  to  impatience — and  Despair 

Flies  from  thy  radiant  smile.  Nor  do  they  err 
Who  deem  thee  sent  of  Heaven,  a  minister 
To  the  sick  heart — a  friend  to  smooth  the  way 
Of  Earth’s  tired  pilgrims,  and  with  words  of  cheer 
Teach  them  to  look  from  gloom  and  darkness  here 
To  tlie  pure  light  of  Heaven’s  Eternal  Day! 


XXIX. 

A,  C.  R. 

The  wealth  of  love  that  dwelt  within  thy  heart — 
The  generous  impulses  that  stirred  thy  soul — 

The  lofty  faith  asserting  its  control 
O’er  fear  and  doubt — the  hope  that  seemed  a  part 
Of  thy  existence,  making  all  things  bright 

1  hat  thine  eye  looked  upon— died  these  with  thee. 
Oh,  friend  beloved!  when  darkly  closed  the  night 
Of  death  around  thee?  Sure,  it  cannot  be! 

For  love  like  thine  must  live  immortally 
In  some  pure  spline  wiiere  comet  nor  cold  nor  blight. 
So  art  thou  blest! — and  those  who  o’er  thy  dust 
Pour  unavailing  teais,  weep  not  that  thou 
Dost  wear  Heaven’s  radiance  on  thy  starry  brow — 
But  for  themselves  alone— yet  own  that  God  is  just! 

■  \ 

XXX. 

SlCkNESS. 

Mighty  art  thou,  oh  Sickness!  and  the  strong 
And  giant'limbed  bow  feebly  to  thy  sway — 

Thy  veriest  whisper  do  the  proud  obey; 

Thou  passest  like  a  conqueror  along 
And  iron  nerves  grow  tremulous— the  song 
Of  merriment,  the  wassail-cry  are  hushed. 

And  the  rose-tinted  cheek  that  erc-while  blushed 
Brightly  amid  the  gay  and  youthful  throng. 

Grows  pale  as  the  white  marble.  O’er  the  mind 
Gifted  and  vigorous,  thou  also  claimest 
A  wide  dominion,  fettering  the  thought. 

Dimming  the  soul  with  richest  treasures  fraught, 
And  human  pride  and  man’s  high  hopes  thou  tamest. 
And  teachest  all  the  frailty  of  mankind. 


